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Abstract-- The study of entrepreneurial learning in schools has been widely reviewed, however, is limited to 
aspects of the theory. This study aims to find out how to teach entrepreneurship education in culinary schools. This 
study used a qualitative approach with case studies design. The result revealed that: (1) entrepreneurship education 
is considered very important to create new jobs in the culinary field; (2) entrepreneurial learning in culinary 
schools requires experiential learning (e.g., school enterprises); (3) the goal of the school enterprise program is to 
obtain funding sources to finance school program (short-term) and train students to become self-employees (long- 
term). The findings of this study discuss in depth and some implications for vocational education practitioners 
proposed for further improvement in entrepreneurial learning. The implication was that entrepreneurship learning 


in vocational schools requires a relationship between entrepreneurship education and student vocational skills. 
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I INTRODUCTION 


The importance of entrepreneurship for economic development has been widely recognized in recent years [1]— 
[3]. Entrepreneurial attitudes, behavior, and skills play an important role in educational planning [4], [5]. So it is 
not surprising that the world of education, especially vocational education (e.g., culinary school), is also involved 
in preparing human resources for competitive entrepreneurs [6]. The proof, many vocational schools include 
entrepreneurship education in their curriculum [7], [8], and have even begun to be applied to primary and secondary 
schools [9]. The seriousness of vocational schools to manage entrepreneurship education is also proven by many 
studies that discuss the relevance and practice of entrepreneurship in vocational schools [10]-[13], especially in 
culinary schools [14], [15]. Previous studies conducted on the scope of education are a form of response to the 
needs of companies that require individual and organizational capacity, the ability to transform new ideas, the 
ability to change technologies and inventions into economic and social value, also through innovative business 
models [16], [17]. Entrepreneurship education is considered to be very relevant for assessing future employment 


prospects [18]. Also, the entrepreneurial skills are one of the demands to become a chef [19], [20]; this is important 
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for students in culinary schools. However, how do you teach entrepreneurship education to culinary students? this 
study is still limited and unclear. 

One of the main problems in entrepreneurship is how the subject can be taught well [21]. Entrepreneurship 
education in vocational schools is still faced with problems to be able to transform students who can create new 
business opportunities through practice-oriented learning, and targets for developing entrepreneurial skills [22], 
[23]. Teachers are still struggling to find appropriate educational goals, and little is known about effective teaching 
techniques for entrepreneurial education [24], [25]. Also, there is still a mismatch between what educators and 
other stakeholders want in educating entrepreneurship with an applied pedagogical approach, and indicators of its 
success [22]. The inhibiting factors that graduates often find to start a new business include lack of general business 
knowledge, contradictory advice from external institutions, lack of sector-specific mentors, and lack of financial 
resources or entrepreneurial family experience [26], [27]. Besides, the root of the problem of implementing 
entrepreneurship education in vocational schools includes the gap between entrepreneurial theory and practice 
[28], [29]. Realistic, action-oriented, and competency-based learning and experience are the most effective for 
learning entrepreneurship [29]-[31]. The base of entrepreneurial pedagogical experience must also be based on 
entrepreneurial practices [29], [32]. One of the developments of effective entrepreneurial learning practices in 
vocational schools is learning through school enterprise programmed. School enterprise learning creates awareness 
of real business problems, broadens personal networks and fosters entrepreneurial attitudes. In the process of action 
learning, conceptual and practical points can be linked to entrepreneurial education in a school business context 
[31], [33]. 

Building on this broad database can build an almost unanimous consensus that the practice of entrepreneurial 
learning in schools (e.g., culinary school) will be useful when integrated with school enterprise learning [31], [34]— 
[36]. In entrepreneurship learning through school enterprise, a student acquires knowledge from experience, 
experimentation and by following others, then places new information along with previously received information 
and organizes internalized knowledge for actions [37]. Thus, the purpose of this study is to investigate how to 


teach entrepreneurship education in culinary schools. Specifically, the objectives of this study are as follows: 


1. To explore the teacher's perception of the significance of entrepreneurship education in culinary school. 
2. To investigate the praxis of entrepreneurial learning through a school enterprise in culinary school. 


3. To explore the goals of entrepreneurial learning through the activities of school enterprise in culinary 
school. 


II LITERATURE REVIEW 
1) Entrepreneurship and Entrepreneurship Learning 


Entrepreneurship is now seen as a driving force for the new economy and creative business. It played a 
significant role in making policies about primary competencies for the twenty-first century [38]. Entrepreneurial 
skills are considered appropriate for dealing with the uncertainty of future work needs. This is because an 


entrepreneur can create innovation under conditions of risk and uncertainty. Entrepreneurs are interpreted as 
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individuals who can create and capture opportunities, and combine resources in innovative ways in the economic 
growth model [39]. Entrepreneurship is also a ‘dialogue between individuals and projects - that is, effort’ [40]. 
Continuous research on entrepreneurship has mainly been done, and many experts agree that the development of 
a cumulative theory for entrepreneurship is still incomplete [41], [42]. Also, according to the post-positivist view 
that entrepreneurial theory is a fragmented field because of the creation of diverse meanings in different social 
constructions [43]. 

The lack of a coherent entrepreneurial theory directs educators to adopt a contingency approach from the 
scientific field that is relevant for presenting activities that are driven by theory for entrepreneurship courses [42]. 
While entrepreneurs are people, who create new business opportunities in the context of the formation of 
organizational structures that will detect and track opportunities [44]. In other words, entrepreneurs are identified 
as careers that continuously create good values, take risks, face challenges and obstacles [45]. Until now, 
entrepreneurship education has played a vital role in pursuing entrepreneurial initiatives to provide a high-quality 
entrepreneurial workforce [46], [47]. The importance of entrepreneurship education is now increasing, both 
implemented by teaching entrepreneurship [46] or with the recognition of entrepreneurial competencies needed 
for lifelong learning and at all levels of school [48]. 

The principle of teaching about entrepreneurship is aimed at giving students a general perspective and 
understanding of entrepreneurship as a phenomenon [49]. Meanwhile, A. Gibb & Price [39] stated that 
entrepreneurial teaching is designed to maximize the potential to stimulate entrepreneurial attributes and insights 
and equip participants to act. In particular, it focuses on practicing behavior, developing skills and strengthening 
the attributes associated with being an enterprising person. According to Ahmad, Abu Bakar, & Ahmad [29], in 
entrepreneurial learning can be said that no single teaching method is suitable for achieving learning goals, there 
must be a collaboration between theory and practice to ensure future innovation. Therefore, instructors who teach 
entrepreneurship must consider contextual factors and elaborate on some teaching methods to provide students 
with the various skills needed and current knowledge of entrepreneurial processes. So that, teachers can develop 
an ‘entrepreneurial mindset' in the classroom environment to create new businesses [39]. 

Entrepreneurship learning is developed based on real experience, and it can be linked to the learning mode of 
reflective observation (RO) from transforming experience into knowledge [30], [50]. Both positive and negative 
experiences contribute to the knowledge of entrepreneurs and provide guidance in making choices, where 
employers can continue to develop activities [51], [52]. Besides, according to Fiet [42], [53] that in the learning 
process a teacher must intervene to facilitate the process of theory in experiential learning. The characteristics of 
the new paradigm of entrepreneurial learning include four aspects which include: (1) student roles (for example, 
linked learning to a need for action), (2) approaches (for example, experiential / action oriented), (3) focus (for 


example, competence development ), (4) tutor role (for example, tutor as facilitator) [54]. 


2) School Enterprise Learning 


Instructional in entrepreneurship educational theory and applications have been offered as part of various 


academic programs and courses in business schools for years [55]-[57]. The most effective instructional in 
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entrepreneurial learning is facilitating entrepreneurial experiments in business simulations or role plays [58] and 
experiencing elements of the real situation [42], [53]. One of the instructional models that can be applied is through 
school enterprise activities. School enterprises are combining market production with systematic vocational 
learning [59]. School-based enterprise or school enterprise can be defined as school-sponsored activities that 
involve a group of students in producing goods or services to be sold to or used by someone other than students 
involved [60]. Similarly, Dydimus, Masli, and Idek [61] stated that school enterprise is an approach to learning 
that aims to foster students’ entrepreneurial skills and improve their competence in managing business projects. 
This learning model challenges teachers to incorporate ‘enterprise flavor' into their curriculum materials [62]. 

School enterprises provide knowledge from experience, experimentation and by following others, then placing 
new information along with previously acquired information and managing knowledge internalized for action [37]. 
Stern et al. [60] stated that the benefits of applying school enterprise include: a deeper understanding of academic 
subject matter through application in a practical context, motivation derived from solving problems with direct 
consequences, and general work skills (such as collaborating on teams and knowing how to use work as experience 
learn). In school enterprise learning, students provide individual and communal information for each situation 
asked. They learn entrepreneurship by using information and experience in their activities [63], [64]. Also, the 
schooleEnterprise program provides several benefits such as increased entrepreneurial intentions, improved 
company attitudes, increased business knowledge, and more new companies [65]. According to A. Gibb & Price 
[39], the enterprise concept focuses on developing active people and enterprising mindsets through demonstrations 
of skills, behavior and courageous attitudes in various contexts. The focus is on creating entrepreneurial ways in 
the form of feeling, thinking, communicating, managing, and learning. 

The approach to entrepreneurship learning through school enterprise activities is included in project-based 
learning. Project-based learning approaches are effective in teaching entrepreneurship [66], [67]. Experimental and 
action-based learning activities, followed by reflection can help students build trust in their individual and team 
skills because they work in real business settings [58]. In this learning situation, students learn to face uncertain, 
complicated, and stressful situations [58]. According to Robinson & Malach [68], leaving the comfort zone and 
working under pressure is a valuable learning experience for future entrepreneurs. 

School enterprise in different terms in Indonesia is known as the production unit interpreted as a place to 
produce goods or services to get the agency's income to be more independent, besides that the benefits obtained 
can be used to subsidize the cost of learning for students [69]. Singh [59] states that school enterprise can provide 
benefits in increasing income in sustaining one's welfare. Besides, the production unit is a program that integrates 
learning with the production process, students have direct experience working in the industry, and it is hoped that 
the entrepreneurial spirit can also develop [70]. According to A. Gibb [71], school enterprise has three leading 
roles, namely learn to understand entrepreneurship, learn to become entrepreneurial, learn to become an 
entrepreneur. In other words, a school-enterprise program is a business unit of a school that aims to produce 
marketable goods or services. Furthermore, the benefits derived from marketing these products are used to help 


finance schools and improve the welfare of school dwellers. 
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Il RESEARCH METHOD 


This study is related to some instances where individual events and functions are explained in certain real- 
world environments [72]. We rely on a qualitative case study conducted at one of the state vocational high schools 
in the Special Region of Yogyakarta-Indonesia to illustrate how entrepreneurship learning through enterprise 
schools in culinary schools. Data were collected during one semester of 2019 in one of the state vocational high 
schools in the Special Region of Yogyakarta-Indonesia. Study data collection was carried out in several stages. 
The first stage is orientation, in which case the researcher collects general and broad data about things that stand 
out, are impressive, valuable, and are useful for further research. In the second stage, the researcher conducted an 
exploration of data collection, which was conducted more focused on the focus of the study and knew the data 
sources or informants who were competent and had adequate knowledge about the things to be studied. The focus 
of this study consists of, first, to capture teachers’ perceptions of entrepreneurial learning; second, how to model 
entrepreneurship learning in culinary schools; and finally, how the objective of entrepreneurship learning through 


enterprise schools in culinary schools. Specifically, this study uses some of the interview questions presented in 


Table 1. 
Table 1: Interview Questions 
No Study Purpose Research questions 
1 Teacher's perception of entrepreneurship What are the goals of students studying in culinary 
education schools? 


What is the importance of vocational students learning 
entrepreneurship, and why? 

What do you think about entrepreneurship teaching 
materials in culinary schools? 

What are the criteria for entrepreneurship teachers in 
culinary schools? 

2 The praxis of entrepreneurship education How is the proportion of entrepreneurial teaching 
through school enterprise material between theory and practice in culinary 
schools? 

What methods are _ suitable for teaching 
entrepreneurship in culinary schools? 

Are practitioners involved in the teaching process? 
What is the concept of entrepreneurship learning 
through school-enterprise programs in culinary 


schools? 
3. The objectives of entrepreneurial learning What are the goals of entrepreneurship learning through 
through the school enterprise program school enterprise programs? 


How does the school enterprise program function in a 
culinary school? 


Data collected. Data was collected through semi-structured interviews, participant observation, and archive 
analysis. Semi-structured interviews were conducted involving Headmaster, Head of The Culinary Department, 
Chairman of The School Enterprise, 15 Teachers of The Culinary Department, and five students (see Table 2). 
Interviews were carried out intentionally to get an understanding of teacher perceptions about the importance of 
entrepreneurial learning, entrepreneurship learning models, and entrepreneurial learning outcomes through the 
school-enterprise program. Interviewees are experienced about investigative issues and are willing to participate 
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in this study. Interviews were carried out during the study process and until getting full information. Also, this 
study uses participant observation in three culinary department classes. In addition to semi-structured interviews 
and observations, we also use an archive analysis of guidelines for administering school-enterprise programs, 
school-enterprise program plans, student job sheets, job descriptions, and student officer schedules for school- 


enterprise programs. 


Table 2: Respondent 


No Respondent Amount 
Headmaster (teacher) 1 

2 Head of The Culinary Department 1 
(teacher) 

3 Chairman of The School Enterprise 1 
(teacher) 

4 Teachers of The Culinary Department 15 

5 Student 5 


Data analysis. Data analysis of this study uses Analysis Interactive Model [73], which divides analysis 
activities into several parts, namely: data collection, grouping according to variables, data reduction, data 
presentation, separating outlier data, and drawing conclusions or verifying data. Initially, we conducted data 
encoding, which included interview transcripts, observation notes, and archive analysis. Coding includes 
information on main variables, informants, time, and methods of data collection. After the coding step, the grouping 
is based on the focus of the study consisting of teachers’ perceptions of the importance of entrepreneurial learning, 
entrepreneurial learning methods, and entrepreneurial learning outcomes. At this stage, we found irrelevant data, 
so this type of data could be removed and not used. Next, we carry out the process of presenting data, interpreting 
data, and making study conclusions. 

Research credibility. The dependence of the study on three primary data sources (ie, interviews, participant 
observation, and archive analysis) enables the triangulation of data sources [74]. The triangulation process of this 
study uses comparable data from various sources, including the headmaster, teachers, and students. Besides, 
subjective involvement from researchers must be avoided in case studies [72]. So the development of the 
conception of researchers based on the context of research conducted must be significant [75]. Therefore, in order 
to guarantee the data validity of this study, the researcher has mastery in the culinary and vocational education 
fields. Also, researchers have managed the enterprise school program in culinary schools. Prolonged participant 
observation activities allow us to be directly involved during the learning process, to strengthen the relationship 
and the credibility of the findings. Respondents were asked to examine and read transcripts, correct and confirm 
transcribed data. The process of checking respondents strengthens the validity of research by enabling respondents 


to ensure that data provide an accurate representation of the experience experienced [76], [77]. 
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IV FINDING 


1) The importance of entrepreneurship education in culinary school 


Culinary school teachers have realized the benefits of entrepreneurship education in preparing skilled and 
highly competitive human resources. They also believe that culinary school graduates can shape the independence 
of students for a career as an employee or employer. That is, culinary schools can prepare students to be ready to 
work in industry or entrepreneurship. The headmaster of the culinary school stated that: 


We look forward to educating children who can compete in this global era and capable of being a reliable 
human resource (HR), who can support themselves and support others. 


One of the teachers also conveyed the same thing that entrepreneurial learning through school enterprise (e.g., 
production unit) activities is significant for vocational high school students as a place for entrepreneurship practice 
in their area of expertise. To train students to become successful entrepreneurs, armed with the talents of students 
is not enough, but students must also know all aspects of the business that will be studied so that the skills of 
students can be developed through entrepreneurship education in schools. The Head of the Culinary Department 
said: 


Yes, to become entrepreneurs are not quite armed with interest or hobbies but need to master the skills of 
the field of expertise. For example, students are given cake and bread making skills to develop a business 
patisserie. 


The school has conducted several programs to train students to become entrepreneurs, including 
entrepreneurship education in the learning curriculum, both in the normative, adaptive and productive subject 
groups. Besides, the existence of a policy of character education from the government has encouraged schools to 
develop curriculum by incorporating entrepreneurial values into subjects. Entrepreneurial values such as 
responsibility, discipline, hard work, creative, independent, and curiosity are part of the fundamental values of 
character education. One teacher of the culinary school revealed as follows: 


The practice of entrepreneurial learning is essential to instill entrepreneurship values in children such as 
the value of good relationships, honesty, motivation, unyielding spirit, dare to take risks and others. Now, 
these values are part of the character education that must be transferred and internalized to the students 
either in junior high, high school, or vocational school. Thus, specifically in the character education, the 
vocational high school has a purpose of training children to carry out their business independently. 


The implementation of character education in the form of entrepreneurship values has been applied to several 
subjects. These values include daring to take risks, never give up, be creative and others. These values are contained 
in the curriculum as a hidden curriculum. This was expressed by one of the teachers from the culinary school, as 
follows: 


Implementation in our school, character education goals to shape student behavior through a hidden 
curriculum. Character education is integrated into all subjects and is contained in the syllabus for lesson 
preparation. For example, the Citizenship Education teacher in Nationalism, the values of nationalism 
such as love for the country, the courage to sacrifice, dare to take risks, and have the spirit of never giving 
up are part of the values of entrepreneurial character. 
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Besides, entrepreneurship education is not only considered essential for students but also for teachers as 
educators. A teacher must be able to increase the capacity of entrepreneurial competencies so that the ongoing 
learning process can have an impact on improving the entrepreneurial skills of learners. The headmaster of the 
culinary school revealed that: 


Increasing the capacity and quality of teachers for entrepreneurial competence is very important and will 
have an impact on improving the quality of graduates. It is like a domino effect, so when an increase in 
teacher entrepreneurial competence is achieved, it will improve the quality of students as entrepreneurial 
candidates who will be able to support themselves and others independently. 


2) The praxis of entrepreneurship education through school enterprise 


In the learning process, entrepreneurship education teaches students not only theoretical aspects but also 
practical aspects. This is considered very important to implement the knowledge they get in the entrepreneurship 
theory class. Thus students are faced with real learning situations that are with entrepreneurship directly. Culinary 
schools in Indonesia have made school enterprise programs as entrepreneurial learning for students in vocational 
schools. In Indonesia, this program is known as a school production unit. Business forms developed by culinary 
schools are catering and hospitality businesses. 

The Head of the Culinary Section revealed this, and he stated that entrepreneurship subjects in the form of 
theory (e.g., normative and adaptive curriculum) were still considered unable to form students to become 
entrepreneurs. Therefore, it takes real entrepreneurship learning activities or real, that is by involving students in 
the activities of the school enterprise (e.g., production units) (head of the culinary department). Moreover, she 
added his statement: 


The entrepreneurship learning process still requires a theory aspect other than practice. For example, the 
theory of the types of business and the characteristics of an entrepreneur. Students learn entrepreneurship 
theory on entrepreneurship subjects, while the entrepreneurial practice is taught in the training of 
production units in schools. 

The headmaster of the vocational high school in the culinary department affirmed the statement from the Head 


of the culinary department, and he revealed that: 
Entrepreneurship learning requires direct practice. Although learning the theory for 10-15 hours can not 
educate students to become entrepreneurs, it is because students are not faced with the problem, not met 
with real service, and not at risk. 

Knowledge gained by students when studying in the classroom in the normative (e.g., citizenship and language 
subject), adaptive (e.g., entrepreneurship and a natural science subject), and productive curriculum (e.g., food 
preparation and processing subject) will be applied to students in learning activities in the production unit. One of 
the teachers revealed that "learning in the production unit is learning to apply the knowledge that has been acquired 
in class and practiced through production units. So school enterprise is like an estuary of all theories”. In this case, 
the school enterprises are realized as a place for training students 'skills and the formation of students’ 
entrepreneurial intention. Also, the learning process is not enough to rely solely on teachers to shape student 
competencies to become entrepreneurs. However, it is necessary to collaborate with other teaching methods, such 


as bringing guest teachers from business people (see table 3). 
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Table 3: Summary of the results of triangulation of entrepreneurial learning methods in culinary school 


Methods Learning Interview result H T §S 
Activities 
Passive Lecture and There are entrepreneurial subjects with theoretical VV 
methods exams content. 
Guest Every semester, the school invites successful Vv 
speaker entrepreneurs in the culinary field to present their 
business experiences and provide entrepreneurial 
motivation to culinary school students. 
Active Business Students must make a clear group business planand V VV 
methods plan submit it to the accompanying teacher as a proposed 
business practice in the school enterprise which 
includes product plans, market segments, cost 
requirements (e.g., food cost), and business 
organizational structure. 
Mentoring Each group of students will get one teacher to V VV 
accompany the implementation of the business by 
students. The teacher will request a report every 
month against the progress of the business being 
carried out. 
Experiential Project-based The approved student business plan will get the V VV 
methods learning capital cost to manage the school enterprise in the 
type of catering business in the school. The 
implementation of this catering business includes 
inside catering (inside the school) and outside 
catering (outside of school). 
Role play The task of the group must determine the structure V VV 
method of the business organization, including the manager, 


production, marketing, and finance. Also, make job 
description of each position. 


Note: H = Headmaster; T = Teacher (includes the head of the culinary department and the head of the school 
enterprise); S = Student 


This study revealed that culinary schools apply to learn methods in an eclectic way, including by elaborating 


on the three entrepreneurial learning methods (Figure | and Table 2). First, the passive method approach is shown 


by applying lecture and business planning methods; second, the active method is expressed by the implementation 


of guest speaker and mentoring programs. Finally, the experiential method is indicated by the application of project- 


based learning and role play methods. Thus, the school enterprise program combines passive, active and 


experiential approaches. Besides, school enterprise is also a learning concept that combines production-based 


learning and competency-based learning (Figure 2). 
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Figure 1: The entrepreneurial learning methods in culinary school. 
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Figure 2: A combination of learning approaches in school enterprise programs 


3) The objectives of entrepreneurial learning through the school enterprise program 


According to the Headmaster of a culinary school, the short-term objective of the school enterprise program is 
to finance school operations, and he revealed that: 


The short-term objective of implementing production unit activities is to earn income for schools to help 
with school operational costs or school activities. Beside, this program also trains teachers to have a 
willingness to educate their students' children so that children have the capital and entrepreneurship. 


The enterprise school program in culinary schools has provided several benefits for schools, teachers, and 
students. One of the benefits for schools is that profits are used to finance operational learning activities in schools 
such as the purchase of lab equipment. While the benefits for teachers are as a means of self-development and 
improvement of teacher welfare. Teachers who are involved in the enterprise school program will receive profit 


sharing, as well as students will get profit-sharing from the school entrepreneur program. One student in an 
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interview said that "At the end of the enterprise school program, I got earnings, and all the students involved also 
got it." The same thing was said by one of the teachers; she said: 
I think this program is beneficial for students to develop their business skills. Besides, the students involved 
will later get paid. Wages are not only given to students but also teachers involved. Furthermore, most 
importantly, the teachers also learned how to manage the business together with students. 

The implementation of the school enterprise program is not only oriented to the profit gain but also still 
prioritize the value of education both for students and for the teacher itself. One of the vocational high school 
teacher revealed that "We are not just a profit orientation but rather to provide a hands-on learning experience and 
direct practice of entrepreneurship." 

Whereas the long-term goal, entrepreneurship learning through the school enterprise program is expected to 
enable students to become self-employees, i.e., employers for themselves and others. The headmaster of the 
culinary school said that: 


I think the long-term objective is to educate the students independently, able to compete in the global era, 
capable of being a resilient human resource, and ready to support themselves and support others in getting 
income. 


Besides, the school enterprise program can also function as an alternative place for industrial practice for 
students who do not get an apprenticeship in the hospitality industry. Some factors can cause students not to be 
able to an apprenticeship in the hospitality industry, among others, because; 1) health factors; 2) skill factors; and 
3) disciplinary factors. According to the Chairman of the school enterprise in an interview revealed that: 


Some students should be apprentice participant but are placed in school. This is because his health is not 
good, his skills are lacking, and lack of discipline. Then we put an apprenticeship in the school enterprise 
in our school. 


Moreover, based on observations by researchers in one of the school enterprise that is school catering, some 
students are an apprenticeship in the school enterprise. Below are the results of his observations: 


The researcher today observed the activities of the production unit (school enterprise) at the vocational 
high school. Incidentally today the production unit is getting orders to prepare the committee's 
consumption, and examiners of the 3rd-grade students' competency exams cover all majors. Students 
involved in this production unit activity are 2nd graders who are industrial practicing at the school 
production unit for three months from January to March, they are four people. 


V_ DISCUSSION AND SUGGESTIONS 


1) The importance of entrepreneurship education in culinary school 


Entrepreneurship education is considered very important to be implemented in vocational high schools (eg, 
culinary schools). The Indonesian government made a policy that the output of vocational high school students 
could become employees, entrepreneurs, or continue their studies in higher education. This policy was the reason 
that drives all vocational high schools in Indonesia to implement a school-enterprise program. Preparing students 
into an entrepreneur is not enough to only possess the talents, but also must know all aspects of the business that 
will be studied. Students can develop their abilities through education in their schools. This also refutes the 
assumption that entrepreneurship is an innate talent and cannot be learned and taught. Similarly, Metcalfe [78] 
stated that entrepreneurship can be taught and that entrepreneurship education increases the chances of success of 


startups. 
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This study result reveal that teachers have realized awareness of the importance of entrepreneurship education 
in culinary school. This finding is reflected in the learning process that has held the activities of the school- 
enterprise program as one of the learning facilities of students in practicing productive skills and entrepreneurship 
skills with direct application. According to Singh [59] that the organization of the school-enterprise program is 
useful in developing entrepreneurship skills to meet the needs of the community and in the development of goods 
or services tailored to the needs of the community. The teachers also understand that entrepreneurship education 
is able to prepare future workforce needs. Similar, Daniel et al. [18] states that entrepreneurship education is 
considered highly relevant for assessing future employment prospects. 

Entrepreneurship learning in culinary schools is considered very important because culinary students have an 
excellent opportunity to create new businesses in the culinary field. The culinary school curriculum has been 
designed so that students master technical skills such as cooking. These technical skills are indeed essential to start 
a new business. However, these skills are not enough to be able to create new businesses properly, and students 
also need to learn entrepreneurship education to support the creation of new businesses. Thus, the collaboration 
between culinary and entrepreneurship teaching materials is expected to be able to create new entrepreneurs in the 
culinary field. The issue of preparing new entrepreneurs is essential in answering the problem of unemployment 
in Indonesia. Unemployment rate in Indonesia is still dominated by vocational graduates [79]. The lack of job 
opportunities is also a factor influencing the unemployment rate. Therefore, a solution is needed to solve the 
unemployment problem by creating new businesses. 

Also, entrepreneurial learning at culinary school has supported one of the Indonesia government's policies on 
the implementation of character education at every level of education including vocational high school [80]. 
Because entrepreneurial values are part of the fundamental values of character education such as responsible, 
disciplined, hard work, creative, and independent. These values can be integrated into the learning of each subject. 
So that the cultivation of entrepreneurship values can be applied widely, not only used to entrepreneurship course 
but can also be integrated into all subjects. 


2) The praxis of entrepreneurship education through school enterprise 


Models and systems of education in vocational schools should support the creation of new entrepreneurial 
through entrepreneurship education. Entrepreneurship education is expected to be able to train the ability of reason 
and entrepreneurship talents of students to open new jobs by their areas of expertise. It is a solution in dealing with 
educational issues that most educational institutions are only able to prepare candidates who can work on the type 
of technical work (routine & manual work). Moreover, have not led to the preparation of workers working in the 
kind of work at the top of job charts such as managerial work and creating new jobs (creative work) [81], [82]. 

Interestingly, entrepreneurship is an essential skill for students who will prepare them self in the workforce 
inside future's network especially in the demands of the 21st century [81]. 21st-century vocational students need 
an academic opportunity that challenges them to solve complex problems, make rational decisions, put forward 
convincing arguments for their solutions to problems encountered [83], creativity, and critical thinking [84]-[86]. 
Academic opportunities are obtained students on entrepreneurial learning through the school enterprises. This 


condition can be achieved if the entrepreneurship education given to the students is not just the teaching of theory 
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alone, but also the direct application that is by involving the students directly in the real activities of 
entrepreneurship in the field of expertise. 

Culinary school has developed curricula by incorporating entrepreneurial values into other subjects both 
normative, adaptive and productive subjects. These values have been contained in the curriculum in the form of a 
hidden curriculum. However, so far, these efforts have not been able to prepare students to become entrepreneurs, 
including the subject of entrepreneurial theory. Therefore, it takes real entrepreneurial learning activities, namely 
by involving students in school enterprise activities. In the context of vocational education, learning through hands- 
on experience is very important to produce effective vocational training [89]. 

Many choices of entrepreneurial learning methods [29]. In the context of entrepreneurship learning in culinary 
schools, it is very demanding that their skills are compatible with the business fields of interest. The 
implementation of school entrepreneurship programs in culinary schools collaborates on various learning methods 
such as passive methods, active methods, and experiential methods. These three methods must be applied 
collaboratively in entrepreneurship learning in culinary schools. Passive methods emphasize the importance of the 
teacher's role, and active methods encourage the role of entrepreneurial practitioners involved in the learning 
process. Also, experiential methods encourage students to be directly involved in real entrepreneurial activities. 

Thus, the school enterprise program combines passive, active and experiential approaches. Besides, school 
enterprise is also a learning concept that combines production-based learning and competency-based learning. 
Similarly, according to Stern et al. [60], the school-based enterprise is a production activity involving students. So 
it can be concluded that students when engaged in production-based learning, they are also training their 
competence (competency-based learning). Thus, learning of entrepreneurial is not only done on the cognitive level, 
but touches on internalization, and real practice in the form of student involvement to manage the business in the 
school enterprises. 


3) The objectives of entrepreneurial learning through the school enterprise program 


Entrepreneurship learning through school-enterprise programs provides positive benefits for schools, teachers, 
and students. Good program implementation is expected to be able to realize the objectives of this program. The 
results of the study revealed that the goals of the enterprise school program in culinary schools include short-term 
and long-term goals. The short-term goal of the school-enterprise program is to get funding sources for school 
finance activities and programs. Profits from enterprise school programs are used by schools to finance learning 
programs in schools, such as the purchase of lab equipment. In addition, the teachers and students involved getting 
profit-sharing as their salary. This finding shows that the enterprise school program also provides an increase in 
the income of teachers and students. 

Besides, the long-term goal is to train students to become self-employees who create new jobs or new 
businesses in the culinary field. This finding is similar to the statement of Honig [46]. He stated that 
entrepreneurship education is an essential aspect of preparing new entrepreneurs. Besides, the main objective of 
entrepreneurship education through the enterprise school program in culinary schools teaches how to become an 
entrepreneur through learning to start a culinary business. This finding is similar to previous studies, which 


revealed that the objectives of the enterprise school program are 1) to develop a broad understanding of 
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entrepreneurship; 2) learn to be an entrepreneur; 3) to learn how to become an entrepreneur by learning how to 
start a business [49]. 

Teaching students to become entrepreneurs needs to be facilitated with real learning as students learn to manage 
culinary businesses in the school environment. In this context, the enterprise school program is able to provide real 
entrepreneurial activities to manage culinary businesses. Although, this program is set in a school environment but 
it is very useful to give students an idea of how to start a new business in the culinary field. This program also 
gives students confidence to start a new business. Holcomb et al. [37] stated that enterprise school programs 
provide benefits to students in the form of knowledge from experience, experiments, and by following others. The 
new knowledge includes culinary abilities and entrepreneurship. The combination of culinary teaching materials 
and entrepreneurship through the enterprise school program is considered very appropriate to teach starting and 
managing a new business. 

This program supports the Indonesian government policy which states that one of the outcomes of vocational 
graduates can be entrepreneurship; also they can also work in the industry or continue their studies [80], [87], [88]. 
This illustrates that although the school enterprises are business-based learning which profit-oriented but still 
prioritizes the value of education, as a place for students to practice productive skills and entrepreneurial skills. 

Also, school enterprises program in vocational schools can be used as an alternative place of apprenticeship 
for students who do not get an apprenticeship in the industry for various reasons. School enterprise is a relevant 
place as an apprenticeship because it is a small industry in vocational schools that are used as a place for student 
training. The reason students are placed in a school enterprise is due to several factors, including 1) health factors; 


2) ability factors; and 3) disciplinary factors. 


VI CONCLUSION 


Preparing vocational school students especially culinary school students to become entrepreneurs who can 
create new jobs in their fields is not enough to only have talents owned by students, but also students must have 
knowledge and skills regarding all aspects of the business they will choose through learning in school. To realize 
it requires entrepreneurial learning based on real experience that is by involving students directly into the actual 
activities of entrepreneurship (hands-on experience), one of which is through entrepreneurial education in the 
school enterprise program. The implementation of the school enterprise program as one of the entrepreneurship 
learning models in vocational schools can provide benefits in the economic and educational aspects for students 
and the development of vocational schools. The results of this study are expected to provide implications for 
vocational education practitioners to develop experiential entrepreneurship learning through the school enterprise 
program. Also, entrepreneurial learning in vocational schools requires a relationship between entrepreneurship 
education and student vocational skills. Entrepreneurship classes in vocational schools must be able to combine 
these two aspects (entrepreneurship and vocational). Thus, vocational education graduates can not only work as 


employees but can also work as employers. 
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